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mtriated guest under her roof, to consult with 5 doctor about him when he was dangerously ill. >re especially would she feel responsibility, when sYas owing to her own action that the patient s cut off from all other advice, except that of a dical man who was her peculiar protege. He uld thus be completely in her charge; and she uld naturally be nervously anxious, for her own nfort and satisfaction, to acquaint herself with 5 course of the malady, and with the treatment ;d to subdue it. If we add to these considera-QS the fact that the sufferer was not a mere juaintance, was not even only a great friend; t was the man who loved her, the man whose fe she had promised to become, Madame inska's ignorance appears totally inexplicable. We must remember, however, that we only have dzac's account of his illness, and of his interviews ;h the doctor; and that the malady being heart ease, it is possible that Dr. Knothe considered it duty to deceive his patient—possible therefore it Madame Hanska knew before her marriage it Balzac was a dying man, and that the ctor's prescriptions were useless. Owing to the burning of her letters, we have Ly Balzac's enthusiastic and lover-like descriptions guide our idea of Madame Hanska ; and she nains to some extent a shadowy figure, difficult realise. Several characteristics, however, stand b clearly: among them her power of hiding her )ughts and feelings from those to whom sheion of the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul.dance," vol. ii. p. 420.ublous  life which awaited   her   as   Madame   Honore   de   Balzac.ou CEuvre," by Julien Lemer.
17account of the case, and may be found in " Un dernier chapitre de I'Histoire des (Euvres de H. de Balzac/' by the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul.
